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The Policies and Program of the California 
State Department of Education’ 


AvBREY A. Dovauass, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


For a long time the schools have been striving to adjust to demands 
made by rapid social changes; they now find themselves called upon to 
respond not only to demands of this character but to those growing out 
of an international situation which becomes more critical day by day. 
As a consequence, educators have considered and are considering the 
services the schools can render in the interests of the general welfare 
and national defense. 

That the continuation of the regular school program, with such 
adjustments and modifications as circumstances warrant or demand, 
will constitute one of the best means of meeting the contingencies of the 
present situation. In grades one through twelve there should thus be 
continued effort to improve the entire program; there should also be 
particular attention to those aspects of training and instruction empha- 
sized by the national emergency ; namely, citizenship, health, and voca- 
tion. While instruction and training in grades I through XIT should 
and will make every possible contribution to the defense program, it 
seems evident that the acquisition of technical skills needed in defense 
industries and other types of training specifically demanded by the 
national emergency belong for the most part to the post high school 
period. 

We can not remind ourselves too often that free schools were estab- 
lished so that this nation, with its democratic form of government, might 
have an enlightened citizenry. Education must improve the ability of 
the individual to recognize a problem of common concern, particularly 
one of social, political, or economie import. Training must be such as 
to develop a disposition to secure pertinent facts, to evaluate and think 
them through, to come to a conclusion, and to act upon the conclusion 
in co-operation with others. In the process there must be a cultivation 
of tolerance of the views of others, recognition of the right of others 
honestly to express their ideas, and, withal, a disposition to abide by a 
majority decision. 

One need not be a veteran in public school service to know that 
opinions and pressures will come from groups concerned with citizen- 
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ship instruction and training. One group decides that training should 
have certain ideals and that an appropriate program follows specified 
lines; another examines the school program, finds certain faults, often 
with textbooks, and recommends, if it does not demand, changes in 
procedures or removal of the books. Controversial questions may be 
taboo. Activities of this type are always greater in times of stress, and 
the present offers no exception to the statement. 


Attacks have been made recently upon certain widely used text- 
books and periodicals in the social studies—a term hére used to signify 
elements of history, civies, geography, sociology, and economies. It has 
been urged that the books and periodicals in question are subversive in 
character; demands have been made that they be removed from the 
classrooms. 

Exceedingly rare is the teacher or administrator who would adopt 
a basic text in history or civics which consistently presents points of 
view out of harmony with true American traditions and ideals, or which 
distorts or assembles facts in such a way as to support such a point of 
view. There may be disagreement between a teacher or an administra- 
tor on the one hand and an individual or group on the other in evalu- 
ating books. Under such circumstances, no one can make a pronounce- 
ment about what course should be taken or what the outcome will be. 
It is certainly true that books and periodicals which are too far to the 
left to suit a fair-minded individual are produced; it is equally true 
that other books and periodicals are to be found which seek to cultivate 
a sense of complaisance and to minimize tendencies toward a scholarly 
examination of issues. Such literature will surely be encountered by 
boys and girls before they leave the schools; just as surely youth will 
be required, as adults, to select the books and magazines they will read. 
Literature of a biased type is not obliterated by ignoring it. The view 
is here presented that it is the duty of the schools to train young people 
to read with discrimination and to judge books and periodicals for what 
they are worth. Standards of judgment must be built up in the indi- 
vidual; otherwise he will have no power of self-direction or of critical 
analysis, and will fall a victim to the artists of propaganda. 


Mental and physical health, always an asset to the individual and to 
the state, is increasingly important during times like these. California 
has its provisions for instruction and training in health and physical 
education and has had these provisions for a number of vears. This 
program should be continued, and if the average individual is to be 
brought to his maximum efficiency, it must be enlarged or extended 
either through the schools or other agencies ; otherwise we shal] continue 
to find among those who may be ealled for military duty large numbers 
with physical defects which ineapacitate for service but which could be 
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ameliorated or removed through the application of well known and 
relatively simple remedial techniques. 

There is scarcely a way to overcome malnutrition, except through 
charity or through use of surplus commodities; there is no way to guar- 
antee removal of physical defects. It is true that some communities 
have taken steps to feed the undernourished through their public 
schools, and it is also true that some communities have provided services 
for those in need of them and unable to pay. The public health service 
has enlarged and increased its program, but there is still no systematic 
plan in which health and physical education needs are determined and 
adequate services given. The schools can provide physical exercise, 
detect communicable diseases which exclude the student from schools, 
and to some extent locate defects which require remedial services. 
Without special provision, it can go no further. There is always the 
question of how far the school should go and where the medical profes- 
sion should begin. The fact that the present crop of young men of 
military age show many physical defects should, therefore, not be 
judged as a failure of the school program of health and physical educa- 
tion. 

In the area of vocational training, elementary and secondary 
schools should not give up their long-time plan, for the problem of 
earning a living will not disappear. Knowledge and skills demanded 
for the production and distribution of goods are not dissimilar to those 
demanded during a national emergency ; they are in many instances the 
same. Sooner or later the emergency will pass, and the process of get- 
ting back to normal will be greatly facilitated if individuals have gained 
an understanding of industry, agriculture, and business, of the contri- 
bution of the home to social stability, and if they have acquired the 
attitudes, skills, and work habits which the operation of the economic: 
machine demands. 

Tn the improvement of general education, attention should be cen- 
tered upon ways and means, and the results of training children and 
vouth in that knowledge and those skills, habits, and attitudes which 
the race has found valuable. This includes what are commonly called 
the ‘‘fundamentals’’ namely, ability to read with understanding, to 
express effectively thoughts in writing without gross violations of form, 
to speak clearly and accurately, to make simple mathematical ecalcula- 
tions, and to think quantitatively. The fundamentals also include those 
faets and principles of other fields—history, and of government which 
permit the individual to understand problems and issues of dailv life. 
This is not a revolutionary point of view; neither is it revolutionary to 
sav that proper attention to the fundamentals does not necessarily mean 
a curriculum composed exclusively of drill periods. Long experience has 
demonstrated that understanding of a fact or the meaning of a process 
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is gained through context or through activities which have meaning to 
the learner; short, intensive drill periods assist retention. 

This is not in essential disagreement with the view of most of the 
groups which are devoting their attention to the elementary schools. 
Among the teachers and supervisors of this state, the great majority 
have no disposition whatever to minimize the fundamentals; on the 
contrary, they recognize their importance. Unfortunately, the coinage 
of new educational terms, discussion centering around co-operation, 
interest, self-expression, personality, and creativeness, and failure to 
stress work done in the fundamentals have resulted in an incorrect 
impression which has been heightened by the statements of a relatively 
few spectacular left-wingers. Educators owe it to themselves to make 
their position clear, and to supply to communities evidence showing 
accomplishments of pupils in mastering the fundamentals. 


The common, basic training of the elementary school should not be 
discontinued when a boy or girl enters high school. The American 
high school should do in a thorough-going way something it has never 
done; namely, set up a systematic, well organized plan not only to 
conserve and to keep alive the learnings of the elementary school but 
to extend and enlarge them. 

Progress has been made in this direction in California. Many 
schools have testing programs to determine proficiency in basic knowl- 
edge and skills, and classes for needed instruction. Special attention 
is given to reading. Some 40 per cent of the senior or four-vear high 
schools are developing a core curriculum, an avowed purpose of which 
is, according to those in charge of the Co-operating Schools, to continue 
and extend the general training of the elementary school, including 
training in the fundamental processes. While this is in the period of 
development, it is significant that the goal has been set. It should have 
been set long ago, for the American high school has never had such a 
plan. <A wedge of general, common education may well be driyen into 
the first and second college years. 


In elementary schools and in high schools, the basic educational 
program should therefore continue, with such adaptations and modifi- 
eations as sound edueational policy dictates and the present situation 
demands. It seems reasonable to assume that changes and modifications 
in the first twelve years will not be revolutionary. Purposes or goals 
will searcely be altered, although there may be shifts of emphasis. The 
task is to improve and to make better what we have. The best contri- 
bution the school ean make toward a stable, democratic society is to 
produce self-directive, disciplined, cultured individuals, who ean pull 
their own economic loads and who are eapable of co-operating with 
their fellows; the soundest procedure which elementary and_ high 
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schools can follow to prepare for periods of national stress or for an 
emergency is precisely the same. 

It has been only a short time since this nation turned its attention 
to a program of military preparedness, and consequently only a very 
few months have elapsed since the schools were called upon to provide 
training needed in the defense industries. The rapidity with which 
adjustments have been made and the effectiveness of training have 
been causes of gratification to those in charge of the public schools and 
sources of amazement to others. And the schools are just catching 
their stride. 

National preparedness involves not only the training of soldiers 
but the production of implements of war. These are not the relatively 
simple implements of a few vears ago, but machines of the most compli- 
cated design and structure. Their construction and operation demand 
technical knowledge and skill often of a high character. A first coneern 
has been the production of skilled workers who can build aiid operate 
these implements and machines; energy and attention will be so cen- 
tered for some time to come. Educationally, this means stress upon the 
trades and industries. While this program should have the encourage- 
ment and attention which the situation demands, we must not become 
so enercessed in it as to neglect the contributions made by other voea- 
tional fields, namely, business, agriculture, and food and textiles. 
Neither should the fact be overlooked that the processes which operate 
in the selection of trainees for war industries are leaving out many 
adults of low capabilities and poor work habits, while similar processes 
of selection in the schools themselves promise too many recruits for this 
eroup of adults. A situation in which there is no place for a consider- 
able percentage of the total population can not continue without the 
eravest social consequences. 

Training for war industries is in California largely a post high 
school program. Social and economic organization, labor legislation, 
demands of employers, and the resultant plan of education make it 
such. It is to be expected that the vocational curriculums now found in 
some high schools will produce workers capable of taking their places 
in industry, and in occupations necessary to the national defense. But 
the high schools ean at best provide only a partial program, and there 
will be many graduates without marketable skill. Through special day 
and evening classes, technical curriculums in the junior colleges, col- 
leges and universities, and the trade schools, the majority of workers 
will reeeive training. 

3efore considering the program for training workers in the defense 
industries, we may ask how well the adult population is prepared to 
maintain the type of government under which we live, to which we 
subseribe, and which thoughtful persons believe is endangered by the 
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trend of world events. Perhaps the question is academic, for it is 
obvious that an answer could be made only after much analysis and 
after the accumulation of much data. Nevertheless the opinion is 
ventured that the school administrators of California are concerned 
about the small amount of knowledge the average citizen has on the 
meaning of democracy, about his ignorance of the major issues which he 
helps decide by ballot, about his judgment of the fitness of candidates 
for public office, and about his preference for political addresses which 
appeal to the emotions rather than to the intellect. And when an aver- 
age is struck, there are always 50 per cent of a group that fall below it. 
Far below, perhaps, are the illiterate, and the foreign-born who have 
not become acquainted with the institutions, ideals, or language of this 
country. 

Awakening the intelligent interest of the adult population in civic 
affairs, and assisting them to understand the structure of their govern- 
ment and the manner in which it functions, comprise educational 
problems of the first magnitude. Similarly the eradication of illiteracy 
and attention to the needs of those who do not because of place of birth 
understand the American way of life are matters which must not be 
neglected. Adult education must be so organized and conducted as to 
give first importance to civic education. This program is needed under 
conditions which may be called normal; it is indispensable under the 
conditions the nation faces at present. . 

Aided or supported by special appropriations from the federal 
treasury, the schools of California in company with schools of other 
states have set themselves to the task of providing training for war 
industries. In management and control, this program has operated 
through channels previously developed for vocational training par- 
tially supported by federal funds. There are, however, other agencies 
of a state or federal character having responsibilities and funds to 
discharge those responsibilities. These may be described as social or 
educational in character, designed in many instances to supplement 
the work of the schools. These agencies have naturally become con- 
cerned with the defense program, and are striving to relate their 
activities to that program. 

Among these agencies are the National Youth Administration with 
its program involving aid to regularly enrolled high school, college, and 
graduate students, and its out-of-school work projects which are to be 
supplemented by related training provided by the school; the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service, which stands ready to offer place- 
ment services to all the unemployed, including the graduates of 
secondary schools and colleges, to show the specific skills needed in a 
job in industry and to summarize the demands for workers in the 
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defense industries; the Civilian Conservation Corps, which has an 
educational program of its own but which has depended extensively 
upon special day and evening classes; the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, from whose rolls men have been selected to attend classes in 
trades necessary to the national defense; the State Relief Administra- 
tion, with its writers’ projects seeking to compile local history. The 
State Department of Motor Vehicles, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the Park Service, and the Central Valleys Water 
Project. provide functionaries whose duties are described by the word 
‘‘edueation.’’ This means a program of public relations; it also 
means contact with the schools. 

In addition, there is the Civilian Pilot Training Program; the 
Emergency Education Program, with its interest in nursery schools 
and playground activities; the Department of Public Health; and 
the Surplus Commodities Distribution. This by no means completes 
the list. There are also numerous citizens’ groups interested in con- 
servation, temperance, citizenship, essay contests, and so on and on. 

For the most part, representatives of these organizations are 
amenable to the suggestion that the state has an educational program, 
that the schools intend to operate that program, and that the par- 
ticular agency should co-operate with rather than dictate to the gov- 
erning boards and administrators of the schools. Co-operation is 
sometimes hampered by a lack of understanding of function, by ignor- 
ance of one group of the purposes or even the existence of another 
group, or by lack of time for conferences. Disposition is shown by 
some of the agencies to promote their programs without reference to, — 
or contact with, the State Department of Education, and without 
reference to, or contact with, other federal agencies, even though they 
are engaged in projects of a similar nature. In one instance a federal 
agency, in attempting to operate its program, brought the schools to a 
place where they could not move because of legal obstacles; in another 
instanee, an incident occurred in which the school district might easily 
have been involved in serious consequences. 

That school administrators have anticipated that federal agencies 
with funds to spend may encroach upon the program which belongs to 
the schools need only be mentioned. Certainly representatives of more 
than one federal agency have felt perfectly competent to tell the schools 
of their faults, and to imply that they themselves were quite capable 
of redirecting the educational program in whole or in part. While 
conditions are probably more satisfactory than they formerly were, the 
State Department of Education nevertheless is inclined to believe that 
legislation should be proposed which will require federal agencies to 
make their contacts with the publie schools through the State Depart- 
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ment of Education. If such legislation occurs, it should be for the 
purpose of co-ordinating these numerous activities, and not for the 
purpose of supervising local schools. 

Although indications are that the federal government will subsi- 
dize in whole or in part the program of training for the defense 
industries, the fact remains that the state and probably the local com- 
munities will be called upon to increase their school budgets. If school 
services are to be maintained, it will certainly be necessary to hold 
present budgets, and to secure increases in funds eaused by normal 
growth. 

California has a plan for financing public education and it has a 
per capita wealth which are the envy of many other states. Even so, 
certain steps have not been taken which should have been taken in the 
interests of a sound program of public education. For example, there 
are many school buildings in California which violate practically all 
standards of construction and which are earthquake hazards; in many 
places the children of migrant workers are inadequately cared for; 
and in practically all high schools and junior colleges teaching loads 
have increased. Only two new junior colleges have been established in 
several years, although there are ten to fifteen communities that have 
sufficient wealth and sufficiently large numbers of students to justify 
action. Interest and educational need are present. Junior colleges 
have not been established to some extent because of failure to agree 
upon location and control, but to a greater degree because of unwil- 
lingness to increase taxes. 

For nearly ten years there has been a growth and expansion of 
federal agencies supported by public funds, among the most important 
of which are various forms of social security, including relief. This 
has meant an increase in federal taxes paid by the state. In 1934, Cali- 
fornia paid $141,302,729.49 in federal taxes; in 1939, $263,638,083.19, 
exclusive of ‘‘payroll taxes.’’ In 1937, this item amounted to $13,500,- 
442.40; in 1939, $45,331,052.15, making a total of federal taxes during 
the last year of $308,969,135.34. With a national defense program, 
the end is not in sight. In addition, California has carried a heavy 
load of relief, and it has expanded many of the services which must be 
supported from public funds. 

The amount of money raised by virtue of the fact that the state 
supplies funds which in the aggregate amount to slightly more than 
$60 per unit of average daily attendance in the elementary schools 
and slightly more than $90 in secondary schools, has increased from 
$69,430,350.99 in 1933-34 to $76,794,981.48 in 1939-40. The amount 
will be $77,740,855.11 in 1940-41. From 1933-34 through 1936-37 the 
increase was not marked. Since 1936-37, however, when the grand 
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total of state apportionments was $70,249,944.63, the increase has 
been steady, with a gain of $6,545,036.85 to 1939-40. In 1940-41, $945,- 
875.63 more will be supplied by the state than was supplied in 1939-40. 
Meanwhile, the average daily attendance reported for the schools of 
the state has, with the exception of one biennium, steadily grown from 
986,480 in 1932-33 to 1,067,794 in 1939-40. 

The educational activities of the state are recognized as of first 
importance, and legal provisions are set up to supply the funds. There 
is every reason, however, for those interested in public education to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, and to anticipate attempts to 
reduce the school budget. Such attacks have been made in times past; 
as a matter of fact, there has never been a time when at least some 
_groups of influence and power did not eye school expenditures with a 
view to curtailing them. Such groups become increasingly evident 
when state or national income is below normal, or when increases in 
taxation are threatened. This is a period when attacks upon school 
funds may be expected. | 

Recent months have witnessed the appearance of written docu- 
ments attacking the program of the public schools; other attacks have 
occurred in public meetings, and on public platforms. It is not always 
clear that the authors of these utterances have sought to discredit public 
education to lend strength to attempts to reduce the school budget; 
it is clear that some have had this intention, and it is evident that those 
interested in reducing budgets may obtain comfort and assistance from 
those attacking the program of education. 

Those charged with responsibilities for administering the public 
schools should be alert to any development which may threaten demo- 
cratic education. The people of California not only intended to estab- 
lish free public schools, but their representatives framed a constitution 
and enacted legislation which guarantee free schools from the kinder- 
garten through the junior college. The recent opinion of the Attorney 
General holds that fees of any kind are direct violations of these legal 
provisions. In the opinion of the State Department of Education, 
practices in a number of schools had developed to the place where they 
could only be regarded as serious encroachments upon the principle of 
free, public education. 

It is true that the opinion of the Attorney General raised adminis- 
trative difficulties, particularly in connection with the protection of 
school property. They are of minor character, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education is co-operating with administrators in arriving at 
a solution of those difficulties. The Department stands, however, for 
public schools which all may attend without let or hindrance; it 
believes that any charge levied against students creates unequal edu- 
eational opportunities. 
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Apparently, some schoo] men and the members of some governing 
boards do not hold this view. They do not believe that fees are beyond 
the reach of students, especially those of junior college age; they believe 
that payment of such fees by a student helps him to develop a sense 
of responsibility and to realize the value of his education. Other school 
men, and other members of governing boards, have apparently given 
little serious thought to the question, and were apparently motivated 
by their desire to increase funds available for school purposes. Since 
the action of the Attorney General there have been, according to press 
reports, a few instances where governing boards have announced that 
they would continue certain practices specified in the opinion as illegal. 

This is not a pronouncement upon the ethics of these cases. It is 
a statement of a situation which has recently developed in California. 
It is also a warning that attempts may be made during the next legis- 
lature to legalize fees, and that such a move may have the support of 
members of the educational profession. This the State Department of 
Education would oppose for the simple reason that it believes its success 
would jeopardize free, public education. 

In the management of funds, the School Code places the greatest 
confidence in school administrators and governing boards. This confi- 
dence has been justified, for the instances of violations of this trust by 
those in whom it has been reposed have been so exceedingly rare that 
one can only be proud to claim membership in the group. Needless to 
say, the most scrupulous care should be exercised by any one even 
remotely connected with the management of public funds. Legal speci- 
fications should be followed to the letter, although they may scem intri- 
cate and in some instances without sense. It is no one’s privilege to 
substitute his own procedures for those specified by law, and such 
substitution may easily direct suspicion at motive. This might have 
serious consequences in a local district ; if it occurred in several or even 
a few local districts, there would be at least a tendency to undermine 
public confidence. This would constitute one of the most serious 
reversals education could suffer. 

It is, of course, anyone’s privilege to devise better means of pro- 
cedure and to attempt to have them enacted into law. 

In carrying on the regular program of the schools, and in providing 
training for the national emergency, the educational organization of 
California is such as to throw responsibility upon local authorities for 
the organization and administration of the schools. There are, to be 
sure, provisions in the School Code and rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education which must be observed. For the most part, 
these provisions merely set standards which administrators endorse 
because they buttress the schools; they encroach very little upon local 
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autonomy. The policy and the practices involved are thoroughly under- 
stood. 

The State Department of Education not only accepts the policy, 
but endorses it fully and completely. The function of the Department 
is to co-operate with local units and to render every possible assistance 
to them in developing local programs. It also renders assistance in 
interpreting legal and regulatory provisions, and is desirous that these 
provisions be observed. Because law and regulations sometimes stand 
in the way of sound educational practice when they should promote it, 
vigilance is needed to locate provisions in the Code or Regulations which 
should be modified. It is the full intent of the State Department of 
Education to work co-operatively with teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors, and governing boards in this respect, and to take steps which 
vitally affect schools only after consultation with those who are imme- 
diately charged with the conduct of the schools. 

Finally, the State Department of Education is not a penalizing or 
law-enforcing agency, except in instances where the Code or Regula- 
tions specify action that must be taken if and when infringement occurs. 
For the comfort and peace of mind of the personnel of the Department, 
specifications of this type are sufficiently plentiful. The Department is, 
once more, an ageney which promotes co-ordination and teamwork 
among those engaged in the educational enterprise, in the belief that 
out of such co-operative activity and the thinking it stimulates will 
come improved practices, sound principles, and real progress. 


Services of the State Department of 
Employment 


The services provided by the State Department of Employment 
to persons seeking jobs should be understood by directors of guidance 
in high schools and junior colleges. These services include in addition 
to placements, accumulated records on skills, work habits, previous 
employment records, educational level of job seekers; contacts with 
employers, job analyses, and studies of sectional occupational trends. 

The following statement presents information which has been 
requested by representatives of junior colleges and high schools and was 
supplied by R. G. Wagenet, Director. 

The Department of Employment was created by the California 
State Legislature in 1935 as part of the federal-state social security 
program, and in 1936 became legally responsible for the administration 
of the then existing employment service which consisted of ten free 
public employment offices supported by state appropriations since 1915. 
The Social Security Board now provides 97 per cent of tke cost of 
administering the Department of Employment; the remainder is pro- 
vided by the State of California. 

Since 1937 the Department of Employment has improved and 
greatly increased its facilities for rendering service by increasing to 81 
the number of offices. These offices provide a system for placing 
qualified workers into available jobs and for handling the Department’s 
function of paying unemployment insurance to eligible unemployed 
workers for whom jobs can not be found. 

The Department’s primary service is bringing workers and jobs 
together. Information on jobs is provided by employers who place 
orders with Department offices, giving a description of the job, rate of 
pay, duration, qualifications required of the worker, and any other 
pertinent information. The Department of Employment also conducts 
a field visiting program to obtain from employers information on the 
number and kinds of jobs which are available or are likely to be avail- 
able in the future. 

Knowledge of jobs is only half the problem. It is equally impor- 
tant to have complete and accurate information on the employment 
history, skill, and aptitudes of workers who are available to fill these 
jobs. Any person seeking a job may call at one of the Department of 
Employment offices and register for work. This registration includes 
an interview, on the basis of which the Department prepares an appli- 
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cation card showing the previous employment, education, special skills, 
and aptitudes of the workers, and other pertinent information which 
will assist in placing him on a job. These cards are then filed by occu- 
pational groups. Each person registered for work must call at the 
office at least once every thirty days in order to keep his application 
‘factive.’’ As job openings are found, the Department refers to the 
file of active application cards, analyzes the qualifications of all workers 
in the appropriate occupational group and selects the appropriate 
number of best qualified workers for referral to the employer. The 
employer makes his selection from the group of qualified workers 
referred by the Department. | 

One of the purposes of the Department of Employment is to elimi- 
nate needless travel by workers in search of jobs. Whenever there are 
insufficient qualified workers available in the vicinity of job openings, 
the Department utilizes a state- and nation-wide clearance system to 
bring together workers and jobs which are sometimes geographically 
widely separated. 

In order to provide adequate service to all types of applicants, the 
Department has developed special services to deal with groups having 
special problems. Among these are a Veterans’ Placement Service, a 
Farm Placement Service, and a Junior Placement Service. Depart- 
ment offices are staffed with personnel trained to handle the problems 
peculiar to each group. 

The Department of Employment office managers have been 
instructed to develop integrated relationships with school authorities. 
Through this co-operative action the schools will undoubtedly find it 
to their advantage to invite the Department manager and his staff to 
work closely with graduating students, to interview the students, to 
talk to the students in terms of work habits and the problems facing 
an individual seeking work. School administrators can assist the 
Department by informing students completing their school work of the 
services that the Department of Employment can render. 

The Department of Employment constantly collects data to deter- 
mine the employment needs of industries. Available sources of infor- 
mation, including those available to the state administrative offices and 
reports from Department of Employment offices are used to provide the 
basis for comprehensive monthly reports which cover the significant 
developments in employment conditions in the important fields of 
employment. The local advisory committees, set up in connection with 
federally aided vocational classes, are also of assistance in determining 
employment demands. This information when related to that concern- 
ing the labor supply will be of assistance in developing the Depart- 
ment’s labor clearance function, training programs and other activities 
in which the Department has major responsibilities. 
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In addition to the regular field visiting program the Department 
conducts a specialized employer visiting program vital to the national 
defense program. These visits serve two main purposes: 


(1) To insure that employers whose industrial activities are essen- 
tial to the defense program have an understanding of the 
services the Department can render and to provide the Depart- 
ment with detailed knowledge of each emplover’s labor require- 
ments. 

(2) To enable the Department to ascertain from these employers 
specific information concerning changes in their labor require- 
ments expected to take place during the next sixty days. 


Publicity with respect to the specialized employer visiting program 
and the information obtained through the program must be held to a 
minimum because it is obvious that the emplovers’ labor tieeds over 
even such a short period as sixty days will be affected by a large number 
of unpredictable factors. 

Periodically the Department determines the number of applicants 
available for work in over 250 occupational classifications common to 
industries engaged in the national defense program. This report shows 
for each of the designated occupations the number of individuals avail- 
able for referral to job openings, the number of individuals referable 
only with additional training, and the number of openings to which 
referrals have not been made. 

A valuable source of information for determining the specific skills 
required for various occupations is the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, which contains job descriptions based on a careful analysis and 
study of typical jobs. This dictionary was prepared and published in 
1939 by the Job Analvsis and Information Section, Division of Stand- 
ards and Research, United States Employment Service. 

For the purpose of making job analyses of occupations not 
adequately covered in the dictionary, an Occupational Research Center 
has been established in the office of the Department of Emplovment, 202 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles. The information 
developed by the center will be used to expand and increase the use- 
fulness of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. It will also assist in 
the development of information which will be used in the testing and 
counseling of applicants. 


LOCATION AND MANAGERS OF DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


OFFICES 
City Street Address Manager 
Alameda 1536 Park Street George Walker 
Alhambra 27 FE. Valley Boulevard John A. Greene 


Aituras 911 Main Street Harry L. Payne 


| 
| 
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City 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 


Bishop 
Chico 
Covina 


Culver City 


Dunsmuir 


Il Centre 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Glendale 


Grass Valley 


Hanford 
Hayward 
Holly wood 


Huntington Park 


Inglewood 


Lodi 


Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Madera 


Marysville 
Merced 
Modesto 
Monterey 
Napa 


Oakland 
Ontario 
Oroville 
Palo Alto 
Pasadena 


Pittsburg 
Placerville 
Pomona 
Porterville 
Quincy 


Red Bluff 
Redding 

Redlands 
Richmond 
Riverside 


Roseville 
Sacramento 
Salinas 


San Bernardino 


San Diego 


3—92562 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Ntreet Address 
1300 Kighteenth Street 
2459-63 Shattuck Avenue 


124 S. Main Street 

345 W. Fifth Street 
120 E. Badillo Street 
9348 Culver Boulevard 
901 Sacramento Avenue 


40 State Street 

239 G Street 

2146 Inyo Street 

207 W. Colorado Boulevard 
111 S. Auburn Street 


311 N. Douty Street 
963-67 C Street 

1050 North Orange 
6906-10 Pacifie Boulevard 
319 East Hillerest 


125 N. Stockton Street 
416 Pine Avenue 

1050 S. Hope Street 
1200 S. Grand Avenue 
114 North F Street 


321 C Street 

622 Nineteenth Street 
720 Tenth Street 

266 Pearl Street 

10838 Coombs Street 


530 Eighteenth Street 

Old Chamber of Commerce Building 
1944 Bird Street 

2086 El Camino Real 

38 FE. Union Street 


2 Kast Fifth Street 

596 Main Street 

145 West Fifth Avenue 

City Hall 

Quincey Town Hall Assn. Theater Bldg. 


Federal Building 


-1407 California Street 


14 E. Vine Street 
317 Sixth Street 
3469 Main Street 


700 Vernon Street 
1330 J Street 

7 Natividad Street 
352 Court Street 

1165 Front Street 


301 


Manager 


R. W. Evans 
Marjorie B. Walker 


Kenneth G. Irons 
Paul W. Little 
J. H. Thomas 

J. W. MacLean 
John W. Ross 


Thomas Finney 
John B. Herndon 
Willard Marsh 
Clifford Britton 
Edward Steele 


George Becknell 
Walter Gamman 
Hazel Elliott 
Cecil Anderson 
Wm. L. Blanchard 


Charlotte Hepper 
Vern Rewley 
Thomas C. Campbell 
Arthur E. Wood 
David Whiteside 


Roy Donnally 
Lon M. Dixon 
Frank M. Goodban 
Van W. Dodson 
David E. Sanborn i 


Kathryn T. Bangs 
J. Harry Carlson 
Sackett E. Booth 
Helen Vincent 
Marion de Paar 


Martin Lange 
Ford Park 

Ray D. Stockton 
Eunice Elton 
George Geary 


M. Abernathy 

A. C. Brown 
Donald Griswold 
Arthur A. Hall 
V. E. Harris 


Don L. Bass 

R. H. Towns 

R. 8S. Dixon 
William Walmsley 
Ray Mathewson 
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LOCATION AND 


City 
San Fernando 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 
San Pedro 
San Rafael 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 


Santa Cruz 
Santa Maria 
Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa 
Sonora 


South San Francisco 
Stockton 

Susanville 

Torrance 

Turlock 


Ukiah 
Vallejo 
Van Nuys 
Ventura 
Visalia 


Watsonville 
Whiitier 
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MANAGERS OF DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


OFFICES—Continued 


Street Address 


132 N. Maclay Street 
154 Sansome Street 
1690 Mission Street 
393 S. Second Street 
967 Osos Street 


15 B Street 

259 W. Seventh Street 
1557 Fourth Street 
501 W. Fifth Street 
22 E. Victoria Street 


23 Front Street 

310 W. Main Street 

1558 Fifth Street 

501 Third Street 

811 N. Washington Street 


215 Linden Avenue 

201 N. San Joaquin Street 
800 Lassen Street 

1927 Carson Street 

138 S. Center Street 


20 Smith Street 

515 Marin Street 
14529 Sylvan Street 
53 S. California Street 
119 N. Church Street 


21 Lake Avenue 
216 W. Philadelphia Street 


Manager 


Bernard Sweeney 
Irene Bergman 
Peter D. Kristich 
Floyd Byrnes 
Hillis Hooper 


Wade Sargent 
John McCarthy 
Wilfred Gruit 
Roy Ferguson 
H. L. Walker 


Earl Lawton 
I. M. Burola 
Harry Jensen 
Roger Thomas 
Arthur Ontis 


Wade Sargent 

Wn. N. Cunningham 
William P. Reichel 
Edwin A. Bird 
Bertrand L. Burk 


Kenneth E. Sullivan 
Alston Sutton 
Edwin Rinehart 

B. B. Jenkins 

Leo B. Fisher 


Harry W. McVary 
Creston Harnois 


The President’s Statement On American 
Education Week 


The public schools of the United States have eagerly undertaken 
to do their part in the national defense program. While organizing 
courses and establishing curriculums to augment defense efforts, wisely 
they have insisted that along with the teaching of skills must go the 
enlightenment of the public mind. Therefore they have concentrated 
on the chief task: to inform the citizens of the values that have been 
conserved under the democratic tradition in the building of this nation. 

The dedication of the activities of American Education Week, 
November 10-16, to ‘‘Education for the Common Defense,’’ fixes the 
attention of the nation on the task of the schools. Days have been set 
aside during the week for the recognition of civic loyalties, individual 
liberties, and economic security. 

Affirming the uncommon importance of the occasion and the time- 
liness of its theme, President Roosevelt in his statement on American 
Edueation Week ealls on the public schools to strengthen tle faith of 
the people in their traditional freedoms. 


To THE PATRONS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


World events are making it increasingly apparent that the theme of Ameri- 
can Education Week this year was selected wisely. Education for the Common 
Defense as a slogan puts education in its proper relationship with other departments 
of government. One of the purposes behind the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States was “to provide for the common defense.” In the 1780’s there was 
strife among the thirteen States. Each State cared too little for the common 
interests of all. 

We have now had one hundred and fifty years to build a strong foundation for 
the common defense. Due, however, to conditions outside our own country we find 
that the way of life we cherish stands in jeopardy this year more than in any year 
since 1789. There is an unusual need for the schools to play their part in providing 
for the common defense. The war being waged on two continents at present is not 
a war to be won by arms alone. How much a country values its institutions and 
the freedom of its people is likely to prove even more important than arms as a 
determining factor in the ultimate decision. 

How much do we in this country value democracy? How unitedly and firmly 
will we stand in support of the Bill of Rights? 

Our great public school systems in the States, including colleges and uni- 
versities, are rendering invaluable service in training men for work in defense 
activities. But it is more important now than ever before that our schools should 
give serious attention to the development of an appreciation of our traditional free- 
doms. What the schools do may prove in the long run to be more decisive than any 
other factor in preserving the form of government we cherish. 
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| DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WateRMAN, Chief 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
The following high school textbooks have been listed subsequent 
to the publication in July, 1940, of the official state List of High School 
Textbooks. Price changes and revised editions of books already listed, 
are not included here. 


AGRICULTURE Prices 
Animal Husbandry New Exchange 
Coffey & Jackson, Livestock Management (1940) ----_- Lippincott $1.60 $1.50 


Elementary Agriculture 
Grimes & Holton, Modern Agriculture. Revised Edition (1940) —__ 


LI OO NOE ar AE a VO Se Ot ad ee Pe eR EE RE Ne EO Cea eee SA Ginn 1.38 1.29 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
Stenography 
Forkner, Osborne and O’Brien, Correlated Dictation and Transcrip- 

TE (oro) ER ee aie ey ee eee ee RO eee er eee Heath 1.44 1.35 
Gregg, Gregg Speed Building, One-Year Course (1940) ____- Gregg 1.20 8 
ENGLISH 

Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric 
Johnson & Others, Daily Life English Series______--_____-__ Ginn 
Book Three, Working With Words and Ideas (1940) __~------~- 1.18 pe 
Paul, Kincheloe, & Ramsey, Junior Units in English (1940) Lyons 
EE Spee ES gle i eee ay ete eee Terenas eel eee eerie arene if § BY (ps 
SETS 057 i a es nN Ea ci en Per ey ee Se SO 3) 
Taintor & Monro, English for American Youth (1940) ~-~Macmillan 1.84 1.26 
Reading Skills 
Center & Persons, Practices In Reading and Thinking (1940)_-_~ 
EE eee ee Re ere eer el renee are eet wn ee Macmillan 1.12 1.05 
Center & Persons, Problems In Reading and Thinking (1940) --~- 
BBE ay SN te ts AU I A PS a se Maemillam 1.44 1.35 
Center & Persons, Experiences In Reading and Thinking (1940) _—__ 
re a ee a el eee nee ne ee ue eee Macmillan 96 90 
Roberts, Rand, & Tardy, Let’s Read! Book IIIT (1940)_-__Holt 1.18 fia 
FRENCH 
Micks & Longi, Fundamental French (1940) _------------ Oxford 1.16 oe 
Sammartino, Avancons (1940) _.....-.....--_.........== Harper 1.44 1.35 
Schwartz, Ecrire et Parler (1940) ..._-_----__----._----- Harper 1.28 1.20 
Willett, Scanlon & Vander Beke, Basic Vocabulary French Reader 
REO) es Se ee oe eee Bruce 1.17 1.04 
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MATHEMATICS 
Arithmetic and General Mathematics 
Douglass & Kinney, Everyday Mathematics (1940) ~~ _____ Holt 
Douglass & Kinney, Junior Mathematics (1940)_---------___ Holt 
OS I aA RE ae NP IN a cae Ee ee Oe a ee OY a Ne ei Wee ee vc 2) 
UE RONON se a i a nna ee 
Liye SS See eee eee eee ee Ree eee Se rare See eae ee Se ee 
Douglass & Kinney, Wathematics for Today (1940) ------___~- Holt 
ogks he. = AUG ei ES Eee A ns ag ie es aie ee ee aoe 
NN ea i rg a mpg 
Mallory, Mathematics for Hveryday Affairs (1940) ___--__~ Sanborn 
Overman, Junior-Life Mathematics (1940) ~------_------~ Lyons 


LC am |) nar ae eee ee i 7 pee renee a Ree ney Ronee eine SRO Re RUE f OE nk stn cS 


Geometry 

Welchons & Krickenberger, Plane Geometry, Revised Edition 
|) oo a ee nr ee ners aye my Pepe res Ginn 

SCIENCE 

Biology 

Downing & McAtee, Living Things and You (1940) —-----~- Lyons 

Chemistry 

Jaffe, New World of Chemistry (1940) _.----------------~- Silver 

Physics 

Williard, Eaperiences in Physics (1939) ------------------- Ginn 

Physiology 


Jung, Benjamin, & Earle, Anatomy and Physiology (1939) —~-Davis 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics, Citizenship, and Civic Problems 


Arnold, Challenges to American Youth (1940) -----_-_--__-- Row 

Hughes, Geed Citicenshin €IS4@)— =~. ~~... 2. —> Allyn 

Sociology 

Kastler, Modern. Human. Relations (1940) ----------------- Little 
SPANISH 

Spaulding & Leonard, Spanish in Review (1938) —~----------- Holt 


VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Electricity 

Burling & Lauerman, Light and Power Wiring, Revised Edition 
CRON) 25s as ee ee Bruce 

Leathercraft 


Cherry, General Leathercraft (194G@) --.--------------- McKnight 
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Prices 
New Exchange 
$1.02 $0.96 
a i | PY f- 
83 18 
1.02 96 
my it | G2 
383 18 
1.02 .96 
1.02 96 
1.12 1.05 
1.44 1.35 
1.47 1.38 
1.54 1.44 
2.80 aa 
1.44 1.35 
75 -70 
1.38 1.29 
1.28 1.20 
94 .84 
Ds 5D 
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Division of Schoolhouse Planning 


CHARLES BurscH, Chief 


GAS SHUT-OFF VALVES 


The Division of Architecture of the State Department of Public 
Works, acting under the provisions of the Field Act, has announced the 
following policy in regard to gas shut-off valves. ° 

The Division of Architecture, when checking school plans, has con- 
sistently required that manually operated shut-off valves be provided 
outside the school building on all gas lines leading into the building. 

In addition the Division of Architecture is now ealling attention 
of governing boards of school districts to the desirability of installing 
automatic gas shut-off valves of a type which will be actuated by any 
destructive earthquake. The Division deems it desirable to install 
such an automatic valve outside the building in every gas supply line. 
The installation of these valves must conform to exacting specifications 
if they are to give the desired protection. The Division of Architecture 
has available specific recommendations for installing the safety valves. 
This requirement and suggestion agree with recommendations of the 
State Fire Marshal. Favorable comments have been received on this 
policy from leaders in the building industry. 


Office of Administrative Adviser 


ALFRED E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


LEGISLATION 


Chapter 5 of the statutes enacted by the Fourth Extraordinary 
Legislative Session of 1940, which became effective October 2, 1940, 
added School Code section 3.93 which reads as follows: 

3.93. The governing board of any high school district or unified 
school district may provide for the maintenance on Saturday of special 
day and evening classes in vocational training authorized or provided 
for by any program of national defense of the Federal Government, or 
any agency thereof, acting through the State Department of Education. 

The average daily attendance of pupils upon classes conducted on 
Saturday pursuant to this section shall not be considered in computing 
the average daily attendance for the purpose of making apportionments 
from State funds. 

This section shall have no further force and effect on and after 


April 1, 1941. 


aaa oes 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


eeeeeinaal 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Liability of School District for Injury to Person or Property 


The petition for a hearing after decision by the District Court of 
Appeal (102 Cal. App. Dec. 266) [a digest of which follows under 
Appellate Court Decisions] is denied. It should be observed, however, 
that the statement of the District Court of Appeal that School Code 
(section 2.801) ‘‘must be strictly construed,’’ was not necessary to the 
decision, and in addition is contrary to the provision of section 3 of that 
code which enjoins a liberal construction of the provisions of said code 
and all proceedings under it ‘‘with a view to effect its objects and pro- 
mote justice. ’’ 


Kline v. San Francisco Unified School District, etc., et al., 100 
C.A.D. 271, denying hearing after decision in the District Court of 
Appeal, 102 C.A.D. 266. 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Liability of a School District for Injury to Person or Property 


The 1937 amendment of School Code section 2.801, which became 
effective August 17, 1937, providing, in effect, that no action could be 
maintained under the section against the governing board of a school 
district for damages for injury to person or property unless a verified 
claim for damages had been presented with the secretary or clerk of the 
district within ninety days after the accident occurred, is applicable to 
an action for damages based on an accident occurring prior to the 
effective date of the amendment. The statute must be construed strictly. 

It does not authorize a waiver of the required verified claim by 
the governing board of a school district nor does it provide any substi- 
tute for a written verified claim. Where a public office may not waive 
a public right, he can not be estopped from asserting that right on the 
part of the general public. 


Kline v. San Francisco Unified School District, etc., et al., 102 
C.A.D. 266. 
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Inclusion in Elementary District A.D.A. of Kindergarten A.D.A. 

For Purposes of Tenure Law 

In construing School Code sections 5.500 and 5.501 (previding for 
the classification of persons as permanent employees of school districts) 
the average daily attendance of an elementary school district must be 
held to inelude therein the average daily attendance of any kindergar- 
ten or kindergartens maintained by such district. 

La Rue v. Board of Trustees of the Baldwin Park School District, 
etc., et al., 102 C.A.D. 365. 


Classification as Permanent Employee of School District by Operation 

of Law 

When by the operation of law a teacher is entitled to classification 
as a permanent employee the failure of the employing board to classify 
such teacher does not preclude the classification, but the same inures 
by operation of law. 

~ La Rue v. Board of Trustees of the Baldwin Park School District, 

etc., et al., 102 C.A.D,. 365. 


Necessity for Pleading Availability of Funds in Action to Compel 

Reinstatement of District Employee 

It is not necessary in an action in mandamus for the reinstatement 
of a person as an employee of a school district to plead that funds are 
available to the board or district with which to carry out any mandate 
which may be issued by the court. 

La Rue v. Board of Trustees of the Baldwin Park School District, 
etc., et al., 102 C.A.D. 365. 


Necessity of School District Employee Seeking Reinstatement to 

Seek Other Employment During Litigation 

It is not necessary for a person seeking reinstatement as an 
employee of a school district to seek other employment during the liti- 
gation if such person is prevented by the governing board of the school 
district from performing his contract or rendering any service. 

La Rue v. Board of Trustees of the Baldwin Park School District, 
cte., et al., 102 C.A.D. 365. 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Appointments to State Board of Education 

Since School Code sections 2.1370-2.1372, relating to the appoint- 
ment of members of the State Board of Education, do ‘not contain any 
provision for appointments to vacancies occurring on the State Board 
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of Education while the legislature is not in session, Political Code sec- 
tion 1000 is applicable with the result that persons may be appointed 
during the time the legislature is in recess and hold office ‘‘until the 
adjournment of the next session of the legislature. ”’ 


Interim appointments to the State Board of Education made by 
the governor may be consented to by the senate at an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the legislature but the failure of the senate to take any action 
during such a session did not create any vacancies inasmuch as School 
Code section 2.1371 operated to extend the interim appointments until 
such time as successors are appointed and qualify in accordance with 
law. Consequently, there is no power vested in the governor alone to 
make any additional appointment provided the persons appointed con- 
tinue to perform the duties of their respective offices. There is, how- 
ever, in each office a vacancy for the unexpired term which is to be filled 
by nomination and appointment by the governor by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, which, under Political Code section 1000, 
should be filled at the next session of the legislature whether that be a 
regular session, an extraordinary session or the reconvening of a 
recessed session. 

The obligation to take and file an oath of office for an unexpired 
term arises after the governor has advised the Senate of the appoint- 
ment and the senate has confirmed it, and after a commission has been 
issued to the appointee. (Citing People v. Blanding, 63 Cal. 333; 
People v. Tyrrell, 87 Cal. 475; A.G.O. NS1789). (A.G.0. NS2935, Sep- 
tember 19, 1940) 


Eligibility of Members of California Highway Patrol to 

Serve on School District Governing Boards 

While it was held in Opinion NS2740 that a member of the Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol was not ineligible to serve as a school trustee inas- 
much as the offices are not incompatible, the incompatibility of offices 
is a question for judicial interpretation in every instance. Conse- 
quently if a member of the patrol accepts any other office, including that 
of school trustee, which should be held by the courts to be incompatible, 
the rule is clear that he would lose his first office. (A.G.O. NS2740a, 
July 19, 1940) 


Term of Textbook Contracts Entered Into by State Board of Education 


School Code section 6.273 provides that a contract made by the 
State Board of Education pursuant to the section shall be for not less 
than six, nor more than eight, vears! The section is a limitation on the 
powers of the board and the maximum eight year period of such a 
contract can not be exceeded. (A.G.0. NS2770, July 8, 1940) 
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Recall of Members of School District Governing Boards 


A school trustee is not a state, county, township, or city officer and 
therefore does not come within the provisions of Election Code sections 
11051 and 11100, or of Article XIII of the Constitution and is there- 
fore not subject to recall (citing A.G.O. 2692 and 3175). (A.G.O. 
NS2783, July 19, 1940) 


Contest of Election of Member of School District Governing Board 


Election Code section 8511 does not permit the election of a school 
trustee to be contested. 

(Letter from Attorney General to District Attorney, Stanislaus 
County, June 18, 1940.) 


Use of School District Buses Under Community Recreation 
Enabling Act of 1939 


The Community Recreation Enabling Act of 1939 (Deering Act 
6553) authorizes the governing board of a school district to use, or 
permit the use, of buses of the district to transport children of the 
district to and from a recreation center established by the district, or 
to carry out the purposes of any recreational program the school district 
undertakes pursuant to the Act, or in which it cooperates with any other 
agency, provided such use will not interfere with the use of the buses 
for any other purpose of the public school system. A.G.O. NS2790, 
July 20, 1940) 


Computation of Average Daily Attendance in Junior Colleges 


School Code section 4.929 does not apply to the computation of the 
average daily attendance of a junior college. School Code sections 4.950 
and section II (B) of the Rules and Regulations of the State Board of 
Education control in the computation of average daily attendance in 
junior college, and if junior college classes are maintained for more 
than three hours per day, a pupil attending such classes in excess of 
three hours in any one day may be credited with more than one day’s 
attendance, provided the limitation of fifteen hours per week (School 
Code section 4.950) is not exceeded. (A.G.O. NS2791, July 23, 1940) 


Liability of State and Individuals for Injuries to State College 
Students on Field Trips 


Where an employee of a state college volunteers to drive a privately 
owned car without compensation for the transportation of state college 
students on a field trip, the state avould not be liable for the injury of 
person or property resulting from the negligent operation of the 
vehicle by the driver (Vehicle Code section 400). The instructor in 
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charge of the field trip might or might not be liable personally, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances surrounding the injury. 

Where a student providing transportation for other students on 
such a trip is reimbursed by his passengers, the result may be, depend- 
ent upon the exact circumstances prevailing, that the passengers 
remain guests, or a ‘‘carriage-for-hire’’ arrangement. 

A business and pleasure car owner’s insurance policy ordinarily 
provides that the carrying of passengers for hire voids the policy. 
Where the driver of a car is under 21 years of age, his parents are 

liable in damages for injury to person and property in all cases where 
such minor would be liable (Vehicle Code sections 350-355). 

Every person is liable for injury caused another by his negligence, 
except in so far as the injured party may have been contributorily neg- 
ligent (Civil Code section 1714), and the liability of an instructor in 
case of the injury of a student on a field trip would depend on the facts 
existing. (A.G.0. NS2792, July 25, 1940) 


Authority of School District Governing Board to Use Vocational 
Education Classes for Construction of Buildings 


The governing board of a school district has no authority by 
reason of the provisions of the School Code relating to vocational educa- 
tion to engage in the business of purchasing, improving by the con- 
struction of buildings, and selling, real property; nor has it any 
authority to enter in an agreement with a private party for the con- 
struction of a building by the vocational carpentry class. (A.G.O. 
NS2795, July 23, 1940) 


Employment of Janitors 


Under School Code section 5.750, a janitor of a school district can 
be employed only by action of the governing board of the district and 
can not be employed by a single member acting without prior action 
or knowledge of the board. (Citing A.G.O. NS2751) 

The employment of a minor as a janitor of a school district is not 
unlawful providing it is in compliance with the provisions of the Labor 
Code relating to minors. (A.G.O. NS2805, August 1, 1940) 


Payment of Expenses of Member School District Governing Board 
Attending Annual Trustees’ Meeting 


Because of School Code section 2.866, the actual traveling expenses 
ineurred by members of the governing board of a school district in 
attending the annual trustees’ meeting provided for in School Code 
sections 2.860 et seq., are payable from the county unapportioned school 
funds and not from the funds of the district. (A.G.O. NS2851, August 
24, 1940) 
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Application of County Budget Law to County Unapportioned 
Elementary and Supervision Funds 
Neither the county unapportioned elementary school fund nor the 
county elementary supervision fund is subject to the provisions of 
Political Code section 3714 (the County Budget Law), and either fund 
may be expended without reference to said section. (A.G.O. NS2858, 
August 22, 1940) 


Altering of School District Budget After Public Hearing 

The legislative intent in enacting School Code section 4.383 was 
that the preliminary budget of a school district as adopted and pub- 
lished was to be considered the financial program of the district for the 
school year concerned and that no changes could be made in such 
budget unless as a result of the public meeting on such budget, the 
board deemed it necessary to make changes. The board can not add an 
item to the budget as finally adopted after the public hearing where 
there was no discussion of the item at the hearing. (A.G.O. NS2846, 
cited). (A.G.O. 2870, August 29, 1940) 


Disposition of Student Fees Collected by California Polytechnic School 


Fees collected by the California Polytechnic School under School 
Code section 5.21 (A.G.O. NS2627) should not be placed in the Fair 
and Exposition Fund (Deering Act 3421) but should be placed in a 
separate fund established under Political Code section 452. <A rule 
may be formulated by the Director of Education and the Department 
of Finance under School Code section 5.21 authorizing the State Treas- 
urer to establish a specific fund for such fees. (A.G.O. NS2904, Sep- 
tember 12, 1940) 


Application of Field Bill to School District Buildings 

The term ‘‘school building’’ as used in Deering Act 7518b (Field 

3111) does not include buildings which are not operated as a part of a 

school unit and used either for instructional purposes or so placed as 
to endanger a building so used or persons on surrounding grounds. 

Heating plants, power plants and elevated water tanks may not 
properly be considered school buildings for the purposes of the act and 
the only consideration to be given them is whether their collapse, in the 
case of earthquake, would endanger students on the grounds or in 
other buildings. 

Bleachers, whether or not containing locker rooms and similar 
rooms for the use of students, are school buildings for the purposes of 
the act. 

The Division of Architecture may properly adopt a practice requir- 
ing a separate application for approval of each building to be con- 
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structed by a district except where identical buildings are to be 
constructed from one set of plans and specifications and the aggregate 
cost does not exceed $10,000 (citing A.G.O. 8756), and the Division 
has the authority’ to determine in the exercise of sound discretion 
whether a structure is a separate building, but can not require separate 
applications for two connected buildings which are in fact a single, 
functioning unit, nor can it accept under a single application separated 
and disintegrated units of buildings having no connection functionally 
or structurally. (A.G.O. NS2918, September 18, 1940) 


Authority of Chiropractors to Issue Certificates of Health for 
Purposes of Compulsory Physical Education Law 


There is no requirement of law at this time prohibiting a person 
licensed under the Chiropractic Initiative Act (Deering Act 4811) from 
giving or executing any certificate of health that may be desirable or 
necessary for the purpose of or in connection with the excuse of a 
physically handicapped child from participation in prescribed courses 
in physical education (School Code sections 3.730 et seq.) nor is there 
any rule of the State Board of Education requiring otherwise. (A.G.O. 
NS272, June 25, 1937) 


School District of Residence of Minors 
The district in which a minor has his ‘‘actual residence’’ is the 
district in which the pupil resides for the purposes of School Code see- 
tion 2.21, relating to the interdistrict attendance of pupils, and for 
other School Code purposes; even though his ‘‘legal residence,’’ as 
determined under Political Code section 52, may be in another district. 
The district in which a minor has his ‘‘actual residence’’ is the 


district in which he lives with a relative or other person having control 
or charge of him. An exception is recognized where a junior college 
student, whose residence is not within a junior college district, leaves 
home temporarily to board during school terms at a place where a 
junior college is located for the express purpose of obtaining junior 
college instruction (citing A.G.O. 8505, 9151, and NS2167). A.G.O. 
NS2322, May 9, 1940) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


CONFERENCES ON CONSTITUTION COURSES 
AND EXAMINATIONS 


Two conferences for heads of collegiate institutions and instructors 
on procedures to be followed in offering courses on the United States 
Constitution and of providing examinations in the subject have been 
arranged in conjunction with the University of California by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. The meeting at the University 
of California, Berkeley, will take place on November 9, 1940, in Room 
312, Wheeler Hall. A similar meeting for the southern part of the 
state will be held at the University of California at Los Angeles on 
November 16. 

In both letter and spirit, the law of California enjoins upon junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities the obligation of providing instruc- 
tion which will acquaint students with the structure and function of 
the government under which they are living. 

The School Code (section 3.710) provides that ‘‘in all public and 
private schools located within the State of California there shall be 
given regular courses of instruction in the constitution of the United 
States, including the study of American institutions and ideals.’’ The 
Code further provides (section 3.712) that ‘‘no pupil shall receive a 
certificate of graduation from any such school unless he has satisfac- 
torily passed an examination on the provisions and principles of the 
United States constitution.’’ Before a person may secure a credential 
to teach he must ‘‘pass a satisfactory examination upon the provisions 
and principles of the constitution of the United States or complete a 
course therein in a teachers’ training institution in the State of Cali- 
fornia’’ (section 5.152). ' 

Evidence before the State Department of Education indicates that 
a variety of practices has developed in junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities to meet these legal requirements. In all these types of 
institutions, courses may be completed at the close of which an exam- 
ination is given. In many instances, students may attempt an examina- 
tion without the completion of a course. In institutions approved for 
teacher education, the completion of an appropriate course or passing 
an examination is regarded as fulfilling the ‘‘constitution requirement 
for a credential.’’ In many counties examinations are provided for 
candidates for teaching credentials. 
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Copies of many examination questions and exercises have been 
sent to the State Department of Education. Scrutiny of these ques- 
tions indicates a wide diversity of objectives, procedures, and practices. 
It seems evident that knowledge required for successful completion of 
a course or passing an examination varies from the ability to recite 
specific provisions of the constitution to a thorough knowledge of the 
structure and mode of operation of the federal government. On the 
whole, examinations seem to stress detail, and to contain questions 
which may easily be marked right or wrong. Most examinations are of 
the home-made, ‘‘new-type’’ variety, which lend themselves to easy 
scoring. 


CHARGES AGAINST CURRENT EVENTS MAGAZINES 
RETRACTED 


Retraction and apologies have been offered by the publishers of an 
article, ‘‘Treason in the Textbooks’’ in the American Legion Magazine 
for September, 1940, naming the American Observer, the Weekly News 
Review, the Junior Review, the Civic Leader, and Scholastic as ‘‘ objec- 
tionable’’ publications in a list appended thereto. 

Considerable surprise at the charges that these magazines are 
treasonable and un-American was expressed before the retraction was 
made by California school teachers who have used the magazines in 
their classes in current history over a number of years. 

Immediately after the article appeared, the author and the director 
of publications of the American Legion individually expressed regret 
for the charges to Walter E. Myer, Editor, Civic Education Service, 
and stated specifically that they found nothing un-American or other- 
wise objectionable in these magazines. A similar letter of retraction 
and apology was sent to Scholastic by the managing editor of the 
American Legion Magazine. . 

The issue of the Civic Leader for September 30, 1940, contains the 
complete text of the letters addressed to the Civic Education Service. 
In addition the editor has a full statement on the whole question of the 
procedure to be taken by schools in the face of charges of un-American- 
ism against teachers or textbooks. Copies of the issue of September 30, 
will be furnished free to teachers upon request to the Civic Leader, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The problem of youth, national defense and their relation to voca- 
tional education will be the topic for discussion at the convention of the 
American Vocational Association to be held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, December 16-18, 1940. John F. Brady, president of 
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the California Teachers Association, is chairman of the San Francisco 
committee to arrange for the convention. 

Preceding the general convention in San Francisco will be gather- 
ings of state directors of vocational education who will meet on Friday 
and Saturday, December 13 and 14. These will be followed by Sun- 
day morning meetings of state supervisors, city directors, and trade 
school principals. The main convention of the Association will open 
on Monday, December 16, and continue through December 18. 

Other California educational leaders who are active members of 
the convention committee include John C. Beswick of Sacramento, 
Assistant Executive Officer of the California Commission for Voea- 
tional Education; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
Edueation, State Department of Education; Julian A. McPhee, San 
Luis Obispo, President, California Polytechnie School, and Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education, State Department of Eduea- 
tion; and Mack Stoker, Supervisor of Vocational Education, University 
of California. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 

The California-Western Music Educators conference will be held in 
San Jose, California, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 
6, 7, 8, and 9, 1941. 

The California Music Educator’s conference is one of six sectional 
conferences which comprise the Music Educators’ National conference, 
the states of Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah being the four 
principal states included in the jurisdiction of the California-Western 
conference. This conference has the endorsement of Walter F. Dexter, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Helen Heffernan, Chief of 
the Division of Elementary Edueation. 

While the plans for the meeting at San Jose are still being formu- 
lated, the general idea underlying the procedures to be developed in 
detail will endeavor to emphasize classroom procedures, as they are 
related to the rural and elementary schools, the junior and senior high 
schools. 

The session will begin with the Palm Sunday services in the San 
Jose churches on April 6, followed by the Junior College Festival in 
the afternoon, concluding with the ‘‘San Jose Night,’’ a program which 
will highlight the accomplishments of the elementary school teachers, 
and the musical agencies already operating in the San Jose State 


Teachers’ College. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


The annual fall meeting of the California-Western Musie Educators 
Conference, Southern District, will take place Saturday, November 30, 
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on the campus of Pasadena Junior College. Section meetings, com- 
mencing at 9.30 a.m., will offer talks, demonstrations and discussions 
in the fields of elementary music education, vocal and instrumental 
music, class piano instruction, film musie and junior college and uni- 
versity music education. A general session will follow at 11 o’clock, 
at which Dr. H. E. Chamberlain, Chief of Child Welfare Services of 
the California State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento, will 
speak. A musical program given by the Pasadena city school system 
will conclude the program. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE HANDBOOK 


A handbook of information, American Junior Colleges, has just 
been published by the American Council on Education with the co-oper- 
ation of the American Association of Junior Colleges and with the aid 
of the Carnegie Corporation. Watler C. Eells is the editor. 

The handbook is a companion volume to the publication, American 
Universities and Colleges. The information covers such topics as finane- 
ing, grounds and buildings, admission requirements, department staffs, 
enrollment, degrees, fees, scholarships, and administrative officers. The 
facts were assembled from the institutions themselves and have been 


thoroughly rechecked. The indexing is thorough. 


GREAT BOOKS IN RADIO BROADCAST 
Twenty-six of the world’s greatest books were selected for discus- 
sion over the radio on the program Invitation to Learning over CBS at 
1.30 on Sunday. Scholars who participate in the discussions are Hun- 
tineton Cairns, Allen Tate, and Mark Van Doren. 
The books scheduled for discussion on the Sundays from November 
3, 1940 through March 30, 1941 are the following: 


Broadcast Date Title Author 
November 3 Essays Montaigne 
November 10 DPensees Paseal 
November 17 Confessions Rousseau 
November 24 Autobiography Mill 
December 1 The Edueation of Henry Adams Adams 
December 8 Moll Flanders Defoe 
December 15 War and Peace Tolstoy 
December 22 Swann’s Way Proust 
December 29 Prometheus Bound Aeschylus \ 
January 5 Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare 
January 12 TLaocoon Lessing 
January f9 Biographia Literaria Coleridge 
January 26 Essays in Criticism Arnold 
February 2 On the Nature of Things Lucretius 
February 9 The Divine Comedy Dante 
February 16 Paradise Lost Milton 
February 28 The Holy Bible (The Book of Job) 

Mareh 2 Pilgrim’s Progress Bunyan 
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Broadcast Date Title Author 
March 9 Notebooks Leonardo da Vinci 
March 16 History Tacitus 

March 23 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire Gibbon 

March 30 Philosophy of History Hegel 


A Listener’s Guide describing these books, written by Mr. Van 
Doren, winner of the 1939 Pulitzer Prize for Poetry, will be available 
from the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for ten cents a copy. 


DRAMA GUIDE TO GREAT PLAYS SERIES 


A new and enlarged edition of the Drama Guide offers information 
on the plays included in Great Plays radio series heard over the NBC 
Blue Network, Sundays from 12 m. to 1 p.m. PST, has been prepared 
by Blevins Davis, Supervisor of the National Broadcasting Company’s 
educational programs, and is now available to listeners through the 
Columbia University Press at a cost of 25 cents a copy. 

As in past seasons the Guide contains summaries of the plots of 
plays to be broadcast, discussions of the conditions under which they 
were written, descriptions of their premiers, pertinent facts about the 
authors, and a comprehensive bibliography. 

The Guide also contains a long and authoritative article entitled 
‘‘Trends of the American Theater Since 1920’’ written by Lee Norvelle, 
director of speech and drama at Indiana University. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BROADCASTS 


A series of programs to keep the public informed of the progress of 
music in the public schools will be presented over the NBC Red Network 
every Saturday at 5.30 from November 23 to December 21, 1940. This 
Music and American Youth series is presented under the auspices of 
the Northwest and California Western Music Educators Conferences. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Terminal education—the courses offered a student who will have 
only two years of junior college—and the place of the junior college in 
education for national defense will be the topics featured on the pro- 
gram of the twenty-first annual meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

The conference will take place in Chicago on February 27 to 
March 1, 1941. The sessions will be held at the Stevens Hotel. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE PLAN 
The International Friendship League, Inec., was organized ten 
years ago for the purpose of promoting better understanding among 
the school children of the world through personal correspondence. 
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Through the departments of education in eighty-six countries and terri- 
tories, long lists of names, ages and addresses, as well as special interests 
of boys and girls who are anxious to have pen friends in the United 
States, are sent to League headquarters to be distributed through the 
teachers to school children in this country. Practically all the cor- 
respondence is done in the English language because English is being 
taught in the schools throughout the world. Because of the war, a 
number of countries in Europe are not participating in the plan at 
present. However, the rest of the world is co-operating and the South 
American countries are showing particular interest and enthusiasm. 

Full material will be sent to teachers who apply to the League, 41 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., enclosing self-addressed stamped 
envelopes. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


During 1940-41 a calendar of educational meetings and conferences 
will be published from time to time in California Schools. In some 
cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has been 
decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent issues. 
The following schedule of events is a list of certain of the meetings 


and conferences which take place during the school year 1940-41. 


Date 
November 9 


November 16 


November 16 
November 30 
December 7 
December 16-18 
January 8, 9 
January 11 
February 8 
March 15 

April 4-6 


April 6-9 


Organization 
Conference on American Ideals and the 
United States Constitution 
Conference on American Ideals and the 
United States Constitution 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Central Section 

California-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference, Southern District 

California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Northern Section 

American Vocational Association 


Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Colleges 

California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Central Coast Section 

California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Bay Section 

California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Southern Section 

Biennial State Convention of Women 
Deans and Vice-Principals 

California-Western Music Educators Con- 


ference 


Place 
University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
University of Cali- 
fornia at 

Los Angeles, 
Westwood 
Fresno 


Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena 

Chico 

Oakland Hotel, 
Oakland 

Pasadena 

King City 

Oakland 

Long Beach 

Coronado 


Hotel Del Coronado 
San Jose 
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Date Organization Place 
April 7-9 California Secondary School Principals San Francisco 
Annual Convention Fairmont Hotel 
April 18, 19 California Educational Research Asso- Berkeley 
ciation Annual Meeting (Northern Sec- 
tion) 
May 2, 3 1941 Roundtable Conference San Diego 


State College, 
San Diego 


May 4-8 Thirty-third Annual Meeting of Califor- Long Beach 
nia Conference of Social Work 

May 10 California Elementary School Principals Garberville 
Association, North Coast Section 

July 8-12 Childhood Education Conference Oakland 


SELECTED EDUCATIONAL AND ENTERTAINMENT 
BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
9 :00—Radio City Music Hall NBC Blue 
9 :30-—American Wildlife MBS 
9 :30—Wings Over America NBC Red 
10 :00—I’m An American NBC Blue 
10 :30—On Your Job NBC Red 
10 :30—Chicago Roundtable NBC Red 
11 :00—Ted Malone’s American Pilgrimage NBC Blue 
12 :00—Great Plays NBC Blue 
12 :00—Symphony CBS 
12 :00—New York Philharmonic CBS 
12 :15—Foreign Policy Association NBC Blue 
12 :30—The World is Yours NBC Red 
1 :30—Invitation to Learning CBS 
4 :30—Screen Guild Theater CBS 
5 :00—American Forum of the Air MBS 
6 :00—Sunday Evening Hour CBS 
6 :30—A Bookman’s Notebook NBC Blue 
7 :80—Columbia Workshop CBS 
7 :30—Art for Your Sake NBC Red 
7 :50—Helen Hayes Theater CBS 
8 :15—Human Nature in Action NBC 
9 :45—University Explorer NBC Red 
10 :00—Air Views CBS 


Monday 

10 :00—Farm and Home Hour NBC Blue 

12 :15—The Word Hunters NBC Blue 

12 :30—Agricultural Program NBC Red 
:00—American School of the Air CBS 
:15—Set Sail NBC Blue 

6 :00—Lux Radio Theater CBS 

6 :30—Adventures in Reading NBC Blue 

7 :30—National Radio Forum NBC Blue 

9 :00—American Challenge NBC Red 

9 :45—Wake Up America MBS 
Tuesday 

9 :00—California Federation of Women’s Clubs KROW 

9 :50—Women in a Changing World NBC Blue 
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10 :00—Farm and Home Hour NBC Blue 
2 :00-—Ameriean School of the Air CBS 
2 :45—We, the Women KROW 

4 :00—Sands of Time MBS 
4:15-—Paging the Past MBS 

5:15—Set Sail NBC Blue 

6 :30—Meet Mr. Weeks NBC Blue 

6 :830—Professor Quiz CBS 
7:15—National Defense Program CBS 
8 :00—Information Please NBC Blue 
8 :30—Science Unlimited NBC Blue 

9 :30—University Explorer NBC Red 


Wednesday 
9:15—Nature Sketches NBC Red 
10 :00-—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
12 :15-—-The Word Hunters NBC Blue 
2 :00-—American School of the Air CBS 
2 :15—Backgrounds for Living CBS 
2:30—Know Your America MBS 
3:15-—Kchoes of History NBC Blue 
4 :10—Federal Housing Association KF BK 
4:30—The Bookman KROW 
5 :15—Set Sail NBC Blue 
6 :30-——Cavaleade of America NBC Red 
7 :00—Hollywood Playhouse NBC Red 
7 :30—Doctors at Work NBC Blue 
9 :15—California Council Table CBS 
9 :30—Stanford University of the Air NBC Red 


Thursday 
10 :00-—Farm and Home Hour NBC Red 
11 :15—Standard School Broadeast MBS 
2 :00—Ameriean School of the Air CBS 
6 :30—Town Meeting of the Air NBC Blue 
7 :15—National Defense Program CBS 
7 :30—Musical Americana NBC Red 
8 :00—Standard Symphony Hour MBS 
8 :30—Unlimited Horizons NBC Blue 


Friday 
10 :00—Farm and Home Hour NBC Blue 
11:00—NBC Musie Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 
2 :00—American School of the Air CBS 
5 :15—Set Sail NBC Blue 
6 :80—Arch Obeler’s Plays NBC Red 
8 :15—The Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 
9 :00—University Explorer NBC Red 


Saturday 
9 :00—American Education Forum NBC Blue 
10 :00—Farm and Home Hour NBC Blue 
12 :00—Buil Session—Student Discussion CBS 
:00—People’s Platform CBS 
:15—Man and The World NBC Blue 
6 :30—Radio Guild Drama NBC Blue 
7 :00--NBC Symphony NBC Blue 


te 


. 
~ 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY MATERIALS 


Safety materials and activities with definite study outlines organ- 
ized for use with elementary, secondary, and adult school groups, will 
be presented in each issue during the year of the California Highway 
Patrolman. This policy was begun with the issue of September, 1940, 
and copies of that issue were sent to every public school in the state by 
the California Association of Highway Patrolmen. 

The instructional materials prepared for the Highway Patrolman 
have been approved by the State Department of Education. School 
transportation was discussed in September. In October, the material 
dealt with the problems of conveying students to football games safely. 

Special subscription rates are offered to schools. Full information 
may be obtained by writing to the California Highway Patrolman, 
P. O. Box 551, Sacramento, California. 


SAFETY EDUCATION PUBLICATION 


Can We Build Automobiles to Keep Drivers Out of Trouble is the 
title of a recent and important addition to the literature of safety 
education. Written by Victor W. Killick, Chief of the Bureau of 
Research, Statistics and Traffic Safety, State Department of Motor 
Vehicles, the book has had a favorable reception from the automotive 
industry, the large insurance companies, safety organizations, the 
United States Office of Education, the National Education Association, 
the press, and the public. 

In this book, Mr. Killick suggests a practical solution of the major 
causes of automobile accidents. This solution involves the redesigning 
of the automobile itself to eliminate obstructions to the driver’s vision 
and to increase the safety factor by mechanical means. 

The following excerpts from a letter received from Mr. Killick 
state clearly the basic purposes and approach of his book. 


When I first organized the Bureau of Research Statistics and Traffic Safety 
for the Department of Motor Vehicles in 1929, every effort was directed toward 
creating the most practical service we could devise to aid in a reduction of traffic 
accidents. We began by trying to locate points on the streets and roads where 
congestion of accidents tended to recur, on the theory that if we could anticipate 
high accident frequency at such points, the information would enable us to direct 
the enforcement army with greatest effect. 

Initial tabulations revealed that three-fifths of all traffic accidents occurred 
at street intersections and that the majority of these involved left turns. 

Many motorists involved in these left turn intersection accidents frequently 
reported that vision difficulties led up to their crashes. We began a series of field 
researches to determine the nature of such difficulties and after measuring several 
thousands of vehicles at random, we discovered, among other things, that windshield 
corner posts played an important part in creating vision difficulties. Evidence was 
obtained showing that the “blind areas” created by these posts was much greater 
than was generally realized. 
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We have since continued a rather elaborate set of studies over a period of 
ten years to determine how far vehicular design enters into traffic accidents as a 
causation factor. We have now come to some definite conclusions from these 
studies, and I am advancing a plan for a new fundamental approach to the whole 
of the traffic accident problem. We have not been getting very far with the present 
type of safety work. There has been no actual sustained reduction in traffic 
accidents anywhere in the country; and considering the investment and effort put 
into this work, I believe we have ample grounds to suspect that there may be 
something radically wrong in the structure of safety work. My proposals are 
announced in a new hook, Can We Build Automobiles to Keep Drivers Out of 
Trouble. 

Most encouraging of all is a disposition on the part of the automotive industry 
to co-operate in the general movement to build safer automobiles. Its only fear 
is that the public may offer sales resistance to radical changes in design and par- 
ticularly does not want compulsory legislation at this time to enforce them making 
changes. 

It follows, therefore, that if the buying public is made acquainted with 
fundamental need and the nature of desirable changes in vehicular design for 
better safety, the anticipated sales resistance will be greatly nullified, which will 
result in the automotive industry prospering along with the oil industry, rubber 
industry, garage business, ete., and such allied businesses. 

These matters relate to future improvements. They particularly relate to the 
welfare of the coming generation which will chiefly experience the benefits. I 
consider it very important that these safety ideas be thoroughly promulgated among 
the school children of junior high and high school grades, as well as college 
students. 


This volume can be used as a teachers manual and as a supple- 
mentary book for pupils in all secondary schools. The book is pub- 
lished in a cloth-bound edition which is priced at $1.00, and a paper- 
bound edition at fifty cents. Special prices are offered to schools, and 
discounts are made for bulk purchases. 

All orders and requests for information should be sent to Victor 
W. Killick, Chief, Bureau of Statistics, State Department of Motor 
Vehicles, Sacramento, California. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The following resolutions were adopted by the California School 
Supervisors’ Association in Pasadena, October 4, 1940. 


1. Inasmuch as the very foundations of American Democracy have been 
increasingly threatened during the last few months, causing the American 
people to prepare to defend this heritage as never before in the history of 
our country since its establishment, be it resolved that the members of this 
organization accept this challenge to American educators by redefining and 
reemphasizing the principles which underlie democracy as a way of life. 

That there is need for such emphasis has been clearly indicated by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educational Associa- 
tion and American Association of School Administrators in their Bulle- 
tin of August, 1940, wherein they picture for us the spread of totalitarian 
power in Europe and Asia. 
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As ardent supporters of the democratic way of life, we record our profound 
concern for the current world-wide threat to democracy, and pledge ourselves 
to the vigorous defense of democracy against all foes, both without and 
within our national borders. 

While recognizing the necessity of military forces to protect us from 
attack, we believe that the public schools of America are not only the first 
line of defense of democracy but also its greatst hope for the future. 

We believe all members of the educational profession, and especially 
those in positions of leadership. are challenged now as never before to study 
the implications of democracy for the organization and operation of schools. 
We, therefore, pledge ourselves to the serious study of the meaning of 
democracy in school organization, administration, teaching methods, and 
above all, in school supervision. Urgently needed is critical study of every 
aspect of the work of the school and rejection of all practices which are 
basically autocratic in their influence. 

Inasmuch as it is the duty of supervisors to help teachers to provide the 

very finest of learning situations for their children, be it resolved that the 

members of this organization work co-operatively with teachers to assure 

children experiences through which they, may realize: 

a. The right of the individual in a democracy to grow and develop to his 
highest capacity. 

b. The deep and lasting satisfaction of freely making one’s contribution of 
energy and ability to the common good in a group enterprise. 

Inasmuch as teachers as well as children are in need of acquiring habits 

of democracy through living democratically, be it resolved that we as super- 

visors provide that opportunity by applying the principles stated in article 

(3) for working with children. 


Following are criteria by which each one of us might judge his 
practices : 
a. Do I regard the teachers with whom I work as free persons? 
b. Do I respect their personalities by making it possible for them to use 
initiative and make their own unique contribution ? 
e. Have I arranged a stimulating environment, rich in materials and ideas? 
d. Do I respect in teachers, and foster by example, co-operative attitudes, 
respect for the rights of others, independent thinking, and tolerance? 


Inasmuch as modern education, based upon the principle of learning through 
living, and through the satisfaction of felt needs, is the only type of eduea- 
tion essentially democratic, be it resolved that the members of this group 
foster in every way the modern program with its emphasis upon life expe- 
riences. This would mean defending the program by proving its worth to 
parents and laymen in every legitimate way primarily through the use of 
seientific evidence. 

Inasmuch as adequate books are necessary to meet children’s needs, be it 
resolved that the members of this organization pledge themselves to the 
securing of only the finest of texts. 

In the State of California free textbooks are printed and supplied to the 
schools of the state. The law provides for professional evaluation of the 
textbooks submitted for state adoption by the Curriculum Commission. 
Inasmuch as an effective educational program depends upon the quality 
of its instructional material, this organization views with disfavor the action 
of the State Board of Edueation in disregarding the recommendations of the 
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nT. 


12. 


138. 


14. 


Curriculum Commission in regard to the recent state adoptions. We highly 
commend the courageous and persistent efforts of Superintendent Dexter in 
standing for strictly professional adcptions. 


. We deplore and condemn the current, unfair, and groundless attacks on 


certain textbooks which attempt to present a fair and comprehensive delin- 
eation of the basic realities of social, political, and economic life in America. 
Only through free and vigorous study of the conditions and problems of 
American life can democracy survive. 


. Inasmuch as there are in California more than one thousand school districts 


in which the assessed valuation is so low as to prevent the construction of 
adequate school buildings and inasmuch as the school buildings in most of 
these districts are below the standards of safety, sanitation, and educational 
serviceability then, be it resolved that this organization request the State 
Department of Education, the California Teachers’ Association, and the 
California School Superintendents Association to seek further legislation to 
provide for the equalization of educational opportunities in establishing 
proper state funds to provide standard school buildings. 


Inasmuch as there is a growing recognition of the importarce of early 
childhood education and inasmuch as kindergarten education in California 
is limited to urban areas wealthy enough to support this type of educational 
opportunity, be it resolved that this organization go on record as favoring 
the incorporating of kindergarten education into the public school system 
of the state and allocating funds to its support on the same basis that the 
state uses in the support of elementary education. 


Inasmuch as education is under attack from forces which are seeking to 
reduce the support of education, or which are seeking to deny educational 
opportunity in accord with the American way of life, be it resolved that this 
organization advocate that all the school systems of the state marshall data 
on the results of their educational program which shall be presented to 
the citizens in each community in as effective a manner as possible. Be 
it further resolved that we urge the California Teachers’ Association to 
provide an adequate and continuous program which will interpret to the 
publie the work of the schools of the state, through the press, radio, and 
in other suitable ways. 


We believe that we have a serious responsibility to combat in ourselves and 
on the part of the public, the acceptance, often unconscious, of ideas 
antagonistic to our democratic principles. For that reason, we protest 
discrimination in the selection of teachers, supervisors, or administrators 
on the basis of nationality, creed, sex, or marital status. 


To Superintendent John A. Sexson, and to the members of his educational 
staff, we are greatly indebted for generous assistance in the management 
of our conference and for the many educational opportunities we have 
enjoyed during our stay in Pasadena. 

The hospitality provided by the management of Hotel Vista del Arroyo has 
made our visit here very pleasant. We express our appreciation to the 
hotel, to the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce, and to all who have con- 
tributed to our comfort. 


. The exceptional leadership evidenced by Helen Heffernan through her 
continued service to education in California marks her as an outstanding 
educator. She has intelligently, unselfishly, and conscientiously devoted 
herself to the task of providing our organization and everyone who seeks 
her guidance with definite help. She has graciously assumed responsibility 
in initiating and furthering worth-while educational practices. In this 
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relationship, we wish to commend specifically the fine achievernent repre- 
sented by the Supervisors’ yearbook, Educational Practices of Promise, 
prepared under Helen Heffernan’s guidance. We are mindful of all she 
has done and all she stands ready to do. We desire to go on record as 
commending her leadership and expressing our appreciation of her contri- 
butions to elementary education which have given California the foremost 
place in the nation. 
ELEANOR FREEMAN COLLINS, CORINNE SEEDS 
’ NP 
Chairman ELSIE TOLES 


JOHN A. Hockert 


RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
The following resolutions were adopted by the Association of Pub- 
lic School Superintendents in Coronado, October 9, 1940. 


WHEREAS, The Association of California Public School Superintendents meet- 
ing in Coronado has been most carefully arranged for the comfort, pleasure, and 
inspirational benefit of those in attendance; and 

WHEREAS, The various sessions and conferences have resulted in new inspira- 
tion and direction of educational leadership for the superintendents of the State of 
California ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That expression of appreciation be directed to Dr. Walter Dexter, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to the members of the State Department of 
Edueation, to J. Leslie Cutler, Superintendent of Schools of Coronado, and to Fred 
A. Boyer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Coronado, and to all those others 
who have assisted in this successful conference. 

WHEREAS, The American Association of School Administrators is this year, 
repeating its customary practice of meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on the 
far eastern seaboard, thereby making it necessary that school administrators from 
the western states cross the continent in order to be present at its sessions ; and 

WHEREAS, This Association has for seventy years confined its annual meetings 
to the eastern, middle western, and southern sections of the United States, excluding 
the Far West, from the inspiration, benefits, educational privileges, and profes- 
sional advantages accruing to the administrators, teachers, and lay publie in the 
local areas wherein the annual meetings are heid; and 

WHEREAS, The Far West has supported the American Association of School 
Administrators with a fine type of professional loyalty; has sent large delegations 
annually to attend its meetings; has contributed generously, both professionally and 
financially, to its support and is in all fairness and justice entitled to receive benefits 
from the conventions commensurate with these contributions; and 

WHEREAS, There are now adequate facilities for the satisfactory accommoda- 
tion of the annual meeting of this Association in San Francisco, and these facilities 
have been inspected and approved by the Executive Committe of the Association ; 
and 

WHEREAS, There has now developed a persistent nation-wide demand that the 
American Association of School Administrators hold at least one of its annual meet- 
ings in the Far West; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the associated public school superintendents and administra- 
tive officers of the schools of California, assembled in convention in San Diego, Cali- 
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fornia, this ninth day of October, 1940, do hereby join with the State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction of the State of California, the State Department of Education, 
and with all professional and lay organizations in the Middle West and Far West 
to extend a cordial invitation to the Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators to meet in San Francisco in February, 1942; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Executive Committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators to give its favorable consideration to this invitation. 

WHEREAS, An invitation has been extended to the American Association of 
School Administrators to hold its annual convention in San Francisco in 1942; and 

WutEREAS, There has developed a nation-wide sentiment that this meeting 
should be brought to the Far West; and 

WHEREAS, We are reliably informed that the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators is now favorably inclined toward 
such action, provided it can be assured that such action will be favorably received 
by professional and lay organizations in the Middle West and Far West; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this conference of school superintendents take steps neces- 
sary to have professional and lay organizations in these western areas register with 
the Executive Committee of the American Association of School Administrators their 
appreval of this invitation and their disposition to co-operate in supporting the 
Association by the attendance of their administrators and teachers and by such 
other support as will guarantee a successful convention ; and be it further 


Pesolved, That to this end we recommend the following: 

1. That the presidents of all the institutions of higher learning, both public 
and private, be asked to approve this invitation and to tender an offer of 
cordial co-operation on the part of their institutions and their faculties. 

2. That the California Teachers Association, the California Secondary School 
Principals Association, the California Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, and the California School Supervisors’ Association be urged to 
address communications to the Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators immediately, indicating their approval of 
this invitation and tendering their offers of cordial support in every way 
possible. 

3. That district, city, and county boards of education declare by resolution a 
policy of permitting administrators and teachers to participate in the pro- 
posed convention without loss of compensation at the expense of the school 
district where it is feasible to do so; and that these boards indicate in 
other ways their willingness to aid and assist the educators of California in 
supporting this convention and in contributing to its success. 

4. That civie bodies interested in education such as Chambers of Commerce, 
luncheon clubs, parent-teachers associations, and other similar groups be 
urged to register with the Executive Board of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Washington, D. C., their approval of this invita- 
tion and their wish to co-operate in every way and to contribute to the 
success of the convention to the full extent of their ability. 

5. That steps be taken to secure similar action from professional groups of 
administrators, principals, teachers, state departments of education, ete., in 
all states in the Far West, and, so far as possible, in the Middle West as 
far east as the Alleghany Mountains. 


WHEREAS, The continuation of the democratic form of government in world 
affairs is now seriously threatened ; and 
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WHEREAS, The public schools are the most important agency in the perpetua- 
tion of the American democratic way of life; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the public schools of California give every possible aid 
to the development of national defense, to the preparation of skilled craftsmen for 
increased production of essential materials and to the development of Joyal intelli- 
gent citizenship, and, be it further 

Resolved, That the financial support of public education be maintained and 
extended to enable the schools to meet these increased responsibilities. 

WHEREAS, The administration of education has always operated as a state 
function in the United States of America; and 

WHEREAS, The preservation of democracy requires that the educational pro- 
gram be appropriate to local needs and administrated by local communities, and 

WHeEREAS, The present national and international situation makes necessary 
an extension of educational services and increased federal support; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the administration of education continue to be a state function 
and federal funds appropriated for educational purposes be allocated to the several 
states through the Federal Office of Education and administered by the existing 
state educational agencies preferably under contract or written agreement; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Office of Education, and the California representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 

WHueEREAS, The character of the material of the textbooks adopted for the use 
of the public schools of the state greatly influence the nature and effectiveness of 
the democratic educational function; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature of the State of California has seen fit to safeguard 
the selection of texts by the establishment of a professional State.Curriculum Com- 
mission; and 

WHEREAS, It is the evident intent of the law that textbooks should be selected 
on the basis of merit; and 

WHEREAS, Considerations other than professional merit of the textbooks or the 
welfare of the children of the state have operated in textbook selection with resultant 
financial waste and instructional loss; and 

WHEREAS, Certain members of the State Board of Education have, in the 
interest of the children of the state, courageously and consistently sought to follow 
the procedure prescribed by the code in the adoption of textbooks; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the associated public school superintendents and adminis- 
trative officers of the schools of California, heartily commend those members of the 
State Board of Education who have sought to follow the professional procedures for 
the selection of textbooks prescribed by law; be it further 

Resolved, That we hold it to be a common obligation of every public official 
and of every citizen to safeguard the welfare and interests of children and to 
regard all the functions and activities relating to the operation of the public schools 
as a sacred trust; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Governor of the State, 
to the members of the State Board of Education, to the members of the educational 
profession, and to the public generally. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Roy E. Simpson, Chairman WILL E. WILEY 
WILLARD S. Forp EpWIN KENT 
J. E. HURLEY Lrroy NICHOLS 


EMMETT R. BERRY ApA YORK ALLEN 
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